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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Nation 


The question of academic freedom is 
only a special case of the question of free 
speech which is, in turn, only a special 
case of the general question of civil rights. 
And the liberal turned radical has, of 
course, taken up a new position in regard 
to this final question. He no longer holds, 
as he once did, that the right of free speech, 
along with the other civil liberties, is both 
an end in itself and a necessary condition 
for any continuing health in society. He 
may insist for the present upon his theoret- 
ical right to the civil liberties established 
by democracy, but that is merely because 
he is still a member of a minority and 
knows that only by claiming minority 
rights can he hope to be allowed to con- 
tinue his various activities. At the same 
time he is inclined to argue that the very 
granting of such rights is evidence that the 
present order lacks faith in itself, and he 
makes no pretense of believing that the 
new society for which he is fighting will 
permit similar freedoms to “‘counter-revo- 
lutionary” minorities. This new society 
will have neither the doubts about itself 
nor the uneasy conscience characteristic of 
capitalistic democracy and it will, there- 
fore, have no reason to tolerate error. 

In such a society the ‘free school” 
would obviously have no more place than 
the “free press” or the ‘“‘free church.” 
The state would be “totalitarian” and all 
the institutions concerned with the spread 
of ideas would naturally be controlled by 
a central authority, part of whose function 
would be to harmonize them with one 
another and with the official doctrine of 
the government itself. Against the pros- 
pect of such a condition the liberal may 
ery out in horror that it would mean the 
destruction of all free criticism and free 
inquiry, but the radical replies that these 
have never been, in actual fact, more than 
pleasant fictions. Even the private in- 
dividual is limited by his class interests, 
and the teacher is powerless to oppose the 
pressure of politicians, trustees, and the 
public opinion of his community. Aca- 
demic freedom means only the freedom to 
conform or, at most, to deviate to that in- 
significant extent which gives the ruling 
class a pleasant sense of its own liberality 
without actually putting it in danger. 

Now there is certainly enough in the 
radical’s case to make an argument. In 
the United States, at least, academic free- 
dom has never been a very substantial 
reality in any except a small number of 
our many colleges and it has hardly been 
even a fiction in the public schools. Per- 
haps it has never been absolute at any 
time or in any place, and if the conception 


is to be defended it can be only after a 
realistic examination of what, in actual 
practice, it can be expected to amount to. 
ea ok 
THE SPIRIT THAT UNITES 
John Howland Lathrop 
in a recent sermon 


A common interest or concern binds a 
free people together. We are interested 
in our own inner spiritual life as it reveals 
itself in our practical living. We are in- 
terested in our social life, aad all its tangled 
relations. We are interested in the very 
nature of life itself, and the problem of its 
cosmic significance. Anybody who is in- 
terested in these things cannot be content 
to dwell apart in his own thoughts alone. 
He must meet other minds who share the 
same interests. 

But beyond interest is purpose. Some- 
thing we intend to do with our spiritual 
growth. Are we listeners at the concert 
of life, satisfied if we have become familiar 
with all its music? Or are we participants 
in the orchestra, making our contribution? 
We practice the parable of the adoration 
of the good, the beautiful, the true, through 
our weekly service, but it is only the symbol 
of that good, and beautiful and true we in- 
tend to adore in action. We purpose to 
serve our fellowmen! 

Further, a spirit that permeates interest 
and permeates purpose binds us. The 
spirit of joy in life, that is forever attracted, 
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forever baffled, and forever attracted a a! di 
The spirit that catches the glint in thj} 
of its kind, that delights in the ming| 
the heart of its fellows. Not just fer} j 
feeling, but something more—a feelin | 
the fellow that is not yet, but that 
be—the ideal man within the m 
inhibited by misunderstanding, twist 
association, choked by poverty. Ikn 
other word for this spirit that bin 
than the word Love. Not physical | 
that is exclusive and selective, but.spiriji] 
love for all that is only half awake init 
race, and that will sometime coma 
flower—a love that stimulates our inté 
and creates our purpose. 

A fellowship of free minds is the Chal 
Universal, the Catholic church—the 4 
possible Living Church. 
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A PRE-WAR CABLEGRAM 
from Consumers’ Cooperation 


The New York Times, which carries 
its masthead the slogan, “‘All the nt 
that’s fit to print,” evidently did not ¢ 
sider that the cablegram, which has ed be 
to light after seventeen years of suppij tt 
sion and which tells the American petd 
for the first time the cold-blooded ff 
that America’s entry into the World Vij 
was for the purpose of making profits, y 
fit news for the American people to reff 
The Times was one of some twenty lead 
newspapers which did not carry the tj 
of the cable. In audiences in Minneapo 
Columbus and elsewhere which have he 
asked how many read the cablegrai 
hardly a single member of the audie 
had ever seen it. 

The following cablegram was sent |} 
President Woodrow Wilson by Ambas# 
dor Walter Hines Page the day after 
Wilson had been inaugurated, followlity 
es on the slogan “‘He kept us o 
of war.’’ One month and a day after || 
Wilson received the cablegram he sign 
the resolution declaring war. 
from the cablegram read: 

“The pressure of this approaching cris} 
I am certain, has gone beyond the abilifl 
of the Morgan financial interests or till 
British and French Governments. . 
It is not improbable that the only way 
maintaining our present pre-eminent trac 
position and averting a panic is by diy 
claring war on Germany. 

“We could keep on with our trade. anil) 
increase it, till the war ends, and after t 
war Europe would purchase food and a 
enormous supply of materials with whidl 
to re-equip her peace industries. 

“We should thus reap the profit of 
uninterrupted trade over a number df 
years, and we should hold their secu 
in payment.” : 

As one member of a gold-aiae ‘aml 
which lost the flower of the family on thi 
deceptive appeal to “Save the world fo 
democracy,” I could only wish that ever 
word of this cablegram could be writte 
in blood and read by every American. 
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Abyssinia: A Sample of War Causation 


Reginald A. Reynolds 


A 5 BYSSINJA—the “Ethopia’” of antiquity— 
7m” * is the home of the last independent nation 
of Africa, and probably the oldest Christian 
RAL state in the world. So far the mountainous 
} nature of the country and the mutual jealousies of the 
} Great Powers have combined to preserve this inde- 
| pendence. 

Abyssinia is in area about three times the size 
of Italy, rich in minerals, with fine soil and an excel- 
‘lent climate. In the eighteen-nineties the Italians 
i (who were building up a colonial empire in compe- 
| tition with Great Britain and France) first made 

efforts to obtain control of this country, which they 
invaded with an army of 25,000 men. They were 
_ routed, however, in a decisive battle at Adowa (1896), 
the defeat being followed by mutiny in the Italian 

army and the overthrow of the Italian Government. 
(3 From that time the ascendent European in- 
fluence in Ethiopia has been French—financially, 
| politically and culturally. Italy, however, has not 
_ ceased to covet such valuable spoil, and still smarts 
from the defeats of 1896. Recent developments ap- 
pear to indicate that the imperialistic designs of Italy 
' are near fruition. 
ag The most serious of the various “‘incidents’”’ which 
' mark recent Italian policy was the clash at Walwal, 
' when 100 Ethiopians and sixty Italians were reported 


| 


| killed. Walwal will be found on the map some sixty 
/ miles on the Abyssinian side of the frontier between 
| Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland. What Italian 
_ soldiers were doing there at all must therefore be left 
’ to the imagination, but it may be remarked that oil 
has recently been discovered at Walwal. 
How far Italian aggression will go depends upon 
*the attitude of other Powers. Of these France, 
_ Great Britain, Japan and Germany are all ‘‘interested,”’ 
and their positions may be summed up as follows: 
France: Until recently the ‘Versailles’ policy of 
France, opposed to the “revisionist” policy of Italy, 
has led to such a clash of interest in Europe (particu- 
larly southeast Europe) that France would certainly 
have opposed any Italian schemes in Africa. During 
the past year, however, the break between Italy and 
Germany (both “revisionist” powers) over Austria, 
and French fear of Nazi designs, have combined to 
- throw Italy and France together. An “understand- 
ing’ has accordingly been reached between Mussolini 
and Laval, and the price France has paid for Italian 
support in Europe appears to be a carte-blanche to 
Mussolini to gobble up part or all of Abyssinia. 
. Among the concessions made by France to Italy 
is an arrangement enabling Italian interests to pur- 


chase shares in the Addis Abbaba-Djibouti Railway. 
This railway, which connects the Ethiopian capital 
(Addis Abbaba) with the port of Djibouti in French 
Somaliland, is the only railway connection between 
Abyssinia and the coast. As Abyssinia lies inland 
with no coast of its own this French monopoly of its 
sea-borne trade (on which duties are charged at 
Djibouti) gives an important economic, political and 
strategic advantage to France. That France should 
be prepared to share this advantage with a former 
rival now virtually at war with Abyssinia can only be 
regarded as an unfriendly act towards the Abyssinian 
Government. 

Japan and Germany: The growing rapprochement 
between these two countries has been abundantly in- 
dicated in the past year. Mainly directed against 
Russia, the German-Japanese entente is in a broader 
sense pitted against the whole bloc which Litvinoff and 
Barthou built up in 1934, tending towards a Franco- 
Soviet-American alliance. Thus, in addition to anti- 
Russian policy, German conflict with France and 
Japanese conflict with America is involved in this 
new grouping. 

German interest in Abyssinia appears so far to 
have confined itself to a clumsy attempt at “cultural’’ 
penetration by Dr. Goebbels, who recently presented 
18,000 selected German books to the national library 
at Addis Abbaba in order to show the Abyssinians 
how much happier they would be under Aryan rule. 

Japanese penetration has been less spiritual and 
more effective. Her cotton goods have captured the 
Abyssinian market from European and American 
competitors, and she has a considerable territorial 
concession in the country for cotton growing. More- 
over, the Abyssinians, who in common with other 
African peoples have every reason to detest the white 
races, have not yet discovered that there is a yellow 
imperialism too, and they are disposed to be friendly. 

This double menace from Berlin and Tokyo has 
undoubtedly influenced the Paris end of the Franco- 
Soviet-American bloc, in relation to Italian schemes 
of aggression, which seem to be regarded by France 
as the lesser evil. Except for “firming up” her dip- 
Jomatic representation at Addis Abbaba, America 
has not officially played any hand, though American 
firms not long ago offered to supply the Abyssinian 
Government with bombing planes. 

Great Britain: The position of Britain is the most 
complicated and probably contains the key to the 
situation. India, as usual, is the pivotal factor in 
British policy, and control of India means effective 
control of the Red Sea and Suez Canal. This in turn 
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involves control of Fgypt—that is to say, of the Nile— 
and this has so far been taken to include British occu- 
pation of the Sudan and the neutrality of Ethiopia, 
where the Blue Nile rises. Any attempt to divert 
the Blue Nile from its source at Lake Tzana (in the 
northern highlands of Abyssinia) would cause the 
greatest consternation in London. Yet such an en- 
gineering feet is actually held to be possible, and 
was anticipated by a treaty made in 1902 between 
Great Britain and Abyssinia with regard to this lake. 
This treaty was invoked by the British Government 
in 1927 when an American firm contracted to dam 
the waters of the Blue Nile at Lake Tzana in order to 
control the supply. 

London is believed to be already apprehensive 
of Italian designs in Africa, and it is rumored that 
British support has been withdrawn from King Fuad 
of Egypt on account of his pro-Italian leanings. In 
Egypt the Wafd (the Egyptian Nationalist Party, 
historically anti-British) actually appears to have re- 
ceived encouragement from London as a counter- 
blast to Italian influence. Italian occupation of Abys- 
sinia with control of Lake Tzana would not only vastly 
increase the menace of Italian influence in Egypt, but 
would considerably strengthen the position of Italy 
on the Red Sea coast and directly threaten British 
control of that vital sea-route. Moreover, the next 
step in Italian policy would be the joining up of this 
East African Empire with the Italian colonies on the 
Mediterranean—and such a step, of obvious strategic 
value to Italy, would cut right across British interests, 
since it would only be realizable by Italian acquisition 
of the Sudan and the breaking-up of the British 
“Cape to Cairo” belt. 

The League of Nations: In spite of all these con- 
siderations—or perhaps on account of them—the 
British Government appears to have associated itself 
with the French and the Italians in a successful dip- 
lomatic effort to keep the Walwal incident from 
coming before the Council of the League of Nations. 
The comments of The Daily Herald in its leading ar- 
ticle of January 21 include the following significant 
paragraphs: “‘Not for the first time one has the strong 
impression that the law of Geneva easily adapts itself 
to the requirements of the greater Powers, who are 
themselves more or less ‘above the law.’ ”’ 

The Herald further commented that the League 
had now a choice between two paths—‘‘the second 

. no less disastrous because it masquerades on 
occasion in the guise of order.”’ This “second path’ 
was that which the League had taken in regard to 
Abyssinia, where Italy, ‘‘accused of having violated 
the territory and bombed the villages of a tiny neigh- 
bor . . IMsists on a direct settlement in which 
she can deal with Abyssinia as her overwhelming 
strength permits and her ambition dictates.”’ 

An obvious eagerness to avoid public charges 
being brought against Italy, shown by the British 
Government, is regarded in some quarters as proof of 
British complicity in the Italian designs. By those who 
take this view it is pointed out that the Labor Govern- 
ment in 1924 ceded Jubaland to Italy, thereby enlarg- 
ing [talian Somaliland, and it is asserted that an un- 
derstanding evidently exists between Rome and 
London whereby British interests would be safe- 


guarded in the event of an Italian occupation |) 
Ethiopia. In evidence of this it is possible to pojj, 
also to the Anglo-Italian secret convention of 19) 
(later exposed and blocked by the French at ect fol 
when Great Britain agreed to an Italian project foi) 
trans-Ethiopian railway, contrary to an Abyssinij}) 
treaty with France. : | 
This railway was to have linked up the Ital) 
colony of Eritrea with Italian Somaliland, and in 4) 
turn for British support Italy agreed to a British eel 
ect for damming the Blue Nile to irrigate the cott Kh 
fields of the Sudan. The two Powers also attemptq)« 
a secret division of Abyssinia into “‘spheres-of 1} 
fluence’ (on the Persian model) to the exclusion ee 
France. | 
These facts, combined with a rumored loan f 


AH 
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Italy in which both France and Great Eritain aij) 
said to be participating, must be set against the in|) - 
terests that would oppose Britain to the Italian polic}| 
in order to arrive at an intelligent understanding «lj 
events. It should also be noted that a fairl 
large section of the British press appears to 
pro-Italian. 

Italy: Without question the Italians have alread Ij 
gone a long way in psychological preparation for a wall”. 
on Abyssinia. || 

Not only has the Italian press talked in terms qj _ 
“crusade” against the black scoundrels who dare tj 
remain independent, but General Balbo is believed t | } 
have been using the Abyssinian war as a lever to rel), 
gain the political power of which the jealousy of Mug 
solini deprived him. It is believed in some quarter] 
that Balbo and the military faction see in a successful 
colonial campaign the conditions of what might easil | 
become a coup d’etat against I] Duce himself. Indi4 
vidual ambition aims here at a repetition of Romar | 
history in the time of the Caesars—the return of thd 
popular pro-consul and the overthrow of the dictatonl 
on the Seven Hills. 

The Quai D’Orsay appears to have been slow i 
arriving at its present position of supporting the de | 
signs of Italy, and this is attributed to the exorbitant 
demands of Mussolini, which are believed to havel | 
originally included the entire session of French Somali 
land and the Addis Abbaba railway as the price of 
Italian support against Hitler. These negotiations] 
and the Italian plans as a whole were seriously held up | 
by the assassinations at Marseilles in N ovember, || 
1934, the very month which had apparently been|| 
dedicated to the Italian offensive against Ethiopia | 
(war material, including a number of high-power planes, || 
had already been dispatched to strategic points). | 
Instead of this offensive the Italians had to prepare. | 
for the imminent possibility of war with Jugo-Slavia. || 

Not the least significant point in the present || 
Franco-Italian pact is the report from Rome that the || 
official text of the memoranda signed by Laval and || 
Mussolini is not to be published; so much for the || 
“end” of secret diplomacy. = || 
Solution: The way out of this tangle does not lie. | 
in supporting any one of the predatory powers outly- | 
ing on the Ethiopian frontier or any group of these || 
powers against another group. Nor is there any 
hope that Abyssinia will receive justice at Geneva 
from the hands of those same powers in conclave,, 
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though open discussion at Geneva may help to expose 


| their aims. Those who uphold peace must stress the 


rights of small nations and subject races. They will 
have to wage an unqualified ideal of freedom for the 
people of British, French and Italian Somaliland and 
all other subject peoples, throughout the globe. 


Not only must this demand be reiterated, but it 
must be made the subject of educational work in 
Christian churches, peace societies, the labor move- 
ment, and all groups affecting public and official opin- 
ion. Only upon freedom and justice can we build 
peace. 


Robinson Meets Nicodemus 


George Lawrence Parker 


| i a) HE exact place that will be occupied by Edwin 


Arlington Robinson cannot now be stated, so 
soon after his death on April 6. As he climbed 
to fame very slowly, and with plodding in- 


| dustry, so his final abiding place will be only slowly 
| erected; and there will be many, and are now many, 
| who will honestly dispute his right to high permanence. 
| This must be as it must and should be. 


But there is one poem of his which appears to me 


| to call for the consideration of religious minds. I 
“will here confine myself to this poem, although with 
| pleasure would I wander farther afield into the wide 
} spaces of “Isaac and Archibald,” into the small stu- 
| dios of character-drawing like ““Flammonde,” ‘“Rich- 


ard Corey,” “‘“Minniver Cheevy” and ‘‘The House on 


| the Hill.”’ 


When I bought the small red copy of “‘Matthias 
at the Door” in December, 1931, I had not a single 


| anticipation of what the poem was about; I had not 
j read a line of a review of it. 
_ bookshop in Boston expecting scarcely more than one 
|} more pleasurable beguilement through Mr. Robinson’s 
_ musical lines, and one or two additional hours of men- 
| tal gymnastics in deciding for myself just what Mr. 
. Robinson was intending to say. 


I took it home from the 


And both of these things met me at once. My 
recollection is that by moderate slow reading I went 


through the poem in about an hour and a half. I 
recollect too that I closed the book with a sigh and had 
to say to myself honestly, ‘Well, what of it; and 
| what does he mean?”’ Having thus been honest with 
' myself I turned again to be also honest with Mr. 
' Robinson, “for,” I said, “it is plain that he deeply 
"means something; art like this cannot be the clothing 
' draped around a mental zero.” 


Three times I read the poem before the clue came 


to me; yet in those three readings I was haunted by a 
sense of something familiar; the landscape of the poem 


what leader? 


had been trodden by my feet before, but where, under 
The haunting sense of unrecognized 
familiarity possessed me. 

Then, at long last, it came to me in the lines that 
are the nub of the whole story— 

You cannot die, Matthias, till you are born. 
You are down here too soon, and must go back. 
It’s imperative that you shall be born, 

Whether you will or not, before you die. 

Quickly I turned to the third chapter of St. John 
and listened to another poet whose words I had read 
thousands of times: ‘Jesus answered and said unto 
him (Nicodemus), ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 


dom of God. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye 
must be born again. 


The wind bloweth where it 


listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the spirit.’”. I then knew my 
clue; I knew that two poets had reached hands-across 
two thousand years to give the same eternal truth. 

Once finding the clue I read and read again the 
later poet and found his story everywhere interlocking 
and following, in broad scope if not in detail, the 
marked trail of the earlier poet. Fairly easy inter- 
pretations burst in upon me in every paragraph, until 
I had small room to doubt that Robinson had gone 
back, consciously or unconsciously, to a very great 
original for the germ of his thought. 

Soon after this I wrote to Mr. Robinson, asking 
him if my strong suspicion was in ary wise correct, 
and received this reply—in part: 

“Dear Mr. Parker—I haveread with great pleasure 
your criticism, in interpretation of ‘Matthias at the 
Door,’ and J thank you for letting me see it. Whether 
it deserves all your praise is not for me to say; I can 
only hope that there is a scent of life in it that will 
give it permanence. Your interpretation is entirely 
correct except in one respect’’—and then he goes on to 
clear up for me the “sleep-walking” of Matthias at 
the door of the tomb, which, he says, had been some- 
what wrongly read by others as well as myself, and 
which he hoped to make clearer in later editions of 
the poem. 

We have, then, in ‘‘Mathias at the Door,” a recent 
retelling of the third chapter of St. John, a modern 
poem based on the timeless necessity that a man 
“must be born again.’”’ For myself I see in this not 
some strange doctrine of “the new or second birth,” 
nor any theory of reincarnation. For myself I see the 
one simple great fact that our soul cannot “enter the 
kingdom of God,’’ cannot have vital contact with 
reality, cannot discern its own soul-affairs, until a 
remolding takes place; a rebirth away from, or at 
Jeast out of, mere contactual and material experiences 
into or toward the nontangible but more real things 
of the spirit. Neither life itself nor any experience in 
life gets its true interpretation until we turn away from 
its outerness toward its innerness. Whether the 
process is a sudden volte face, perhaps like St. Paul’s, 
or like what we call conversion, or whether it is a 
gradual turning of life like the movements of the hours 
on a sundial, is not important. What is important 
is the fact that the soul must have a returning, or a 
reborning out of itself, and out of all its environment, 
toward a veritable ‘“‘new”’ kingdom, before it can sense 
at all its own self and its own values of reality. 

Now, into this suggested interpretation on which 
I had thus stumbled came to me many a memory to 
strengthen its leading. 
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I remembered how as a boy I had heard the 
message ‘““Ye must be born again’? preached night 
after night in a “‘slum’”’ mission to the outcasts, human 
wrecks, and wastrels of a large city. It was the pet 
text and the most insistent message sounded out to 
these wanderers. If it be possible to use the word, I 
was “fascinated” by the content of the message, and 
in very youthful ignorant fashion joined in preaching 
it to the unfortunates from whom my life was so far 
separated that I could not have really understood, 
then, what I was preaching. I could see that it was 
literally true that what these poor outcasts needed 
was areal new start in life, a rebirth. 

Later I was impressed by the fact that this “Ye 
must be born again’? was not often preached to other 
classes of society. I seldom heard it used before an 
average congregation or before college audiences. I 
gained a steadfast impression that it was only those 
who had wrecked their first birth who really needed a 
new or second birth. If one had done fairly well with 
his native surroundings he stood in small need of a 
complete recasting of his life. 

Yet I had a dim and clinging feeling that my sup- 
position here was wrong; yet why and how it was 
wrong I could not see. The same sense of some unex- 
plained error pursued me when | read William James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ when I read 
Harold Begbie’s ‘““Twice-Born Men,” and just a few 
years ago when I read John Masefield’s “‘E'verlasting 
Mercy.” 

I felt, almost as if it were a burning sensation, 
that most of these types and examples of rebirth were 
drawn from those who had outwardly failed in the 
mere exteriors of decorous and conventional living; 
and that, in a sense, the third chapter of St. John was 
intended more for them than for those who had not 
so visibly come to wreckage. And thus, again only 
in a degree, the great utterance of Jesus had become 
a sort of “social class” doctrine, a teaching meant for 
those defeated in the conventional proprieties of 
ordered and usual living. 

I felt my way as best I could through this error, 
for I was sure it was an error of my own; but scarcely 
did I reach the corrective of it until Robinson’s ‘‘Mat- 
thias’”’ led me to it. 

The chief point about Matthias, and about his 
need for new birth, is that he is a modern, respectable, 
successful, eminent, well-satisfied man. He had 
broken no outward laws, had come to no visible dis- 
grace of any sort, had met scarcely any deep disap- 
pointment of the dreams that were his. 


His natural station would inevitably 

Be somewhat on an eminence, like his house. 
Matthias was in harmony with his house, 
And with all else that interested him— 

From where he sat this afternoon 

All he could see was his— 


What more could one want? Why be born again? 
His “friendly retrospect”’ was one “‘of a good life with 
no disasters.in, and no infirm mistakes.’’ Garth tells 
him, 
Your God, if you may still believe in him, 
Created you so wrapped in rectitude 
That even your eyes are filmed a little with it. 


Here is the picture of what most modern men striv 
for and wish to be. Lacking the touch of outer failur 
the idea of a new birth is a foreign teaching tothem. || 

Then turning again to St. John I found that i 
was exactly to this type of man that the original poe 
announced his message of being reborn. Not to th 
outcasts; not to the wastrels of society; but to Nico 
demus—‘“‘Art thou a master in Israel and knowest no 
these things?” To the best representative of the cul 
ture and society of his day Jesus spoke the demand fo 
a thorough reorientation of life, a resetting that shoul 
be as vital and new as our physical birth. To Mar 
Magdalene, to the Woman at the Well who was so- 
ciety’s favorite outlander, to rough Simon, to blind 
beggars, Jesus spoke no such word, but to Nicodemus!} 
To the learned and, indeed, to the rather fair-minded 
and certainly upright man! It is a surprising thing! 
Whatever else it may mean, it seems to mean that, 
however real may be our success with our original 
set-up, our first birth, there is no true success of soul 
until some second consciousness turns us on our pivot 
to face, for ourselves, first-hand and with indubitable 
originality, toward a new dawn of life, a new beginning 
of interpretation and appreciation. 

In the whole field of spiritual utterance I, for’ 
myself, find no deeper word than this. It pierces to 
the very heart of culture; it refuses to limit spiritual 
processes to any outer envelope ; It lays a compelling 
hand on the whole process of thought; it seems to say 
that until the finest products of living and thinking are 
reversed, away from temporality to eternity, it is 
quite useless to try to improve our coarser and lower 
products. It is our best that ever needs new life. 

So, Mr. Robinson brings Success to the bar of 
poetic judgment, and so he tells Matthias the ancient 
secret. Out of the death of Garth the failure, the 
death of Natalie, Matthias’s wife, and of Timberlake 
the poet who himself was reborn by his generous re- 
nunciation of Natalie for Matthias’s sake, the poet 
seeks to enter the dulled mind of Matthias with the 
supreme truth that his success meant absolutely noth- 
ing at all; and that there were three who had caught 
some glimpse of the truth of a new birth, and who had 
really died to save him, Matthias. 

And at last— 


In Matthias was a warmth of life, 

Or birth, defending and sustaining him 

With patience, and with an expectancy 

That he had said would never in life again 

Be his to know. There were long hours to wait, 
And dark hours; and he met their length and darkness 
With a vast gratitude that humbled him 

And warmed him while he waited for the dawn. 


That warmth presaged the new birth. And even 
if Matthias, like Nicodemus, could not openly be the 
sort of disciple that John and Peter were, nevertheless 
he entered the circle of those who have ceased to be- 
guile themselves with the outer traditions of an excel- 
lency that can only retain its excellence by complete 
renewal and originality. 

After ‘‘Matthias’’ was published I was not sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Robinson called his next volume 
of verses “Nicodemus.” But the one poem bearing 
that name was only a shadow Nicodemus in compari- 
son with the real Nicodemus in Matthias. 


a 
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N all parts of the world mornings have been 
much associated with religion, and fitly so. 
Especially has this been true of the rising sun. 

i Indeed, no other object in nature has been so 
tidely worshiped as the sun. The reason is plain. 
ibe sun is not only the great light-giver of the world, 
jit also the universal life-giver. Thus he is the truest 
i) well as the most splendid symbol and physical rep- 
isentative of God. 
i For centuries it has been the custom in Japan to 
@sher in the first day of the year with sunrise worship 
i; shrines and in temples. Ata shrine specially erected 
jir the purpose in his palace grounds, the emperor 
‘fers prayers at sunrise for the welfare of the nation; 
ad his example is followed by all classes making pil- 
fimages to their favorite places of worship to do 
fomage to the Lord of Dawn and ask blessings on the 
woming year. 
q The early Zoroastrians deified the sun, worshiping 
jim as the sublimest of all possible symbols of the deity. 
' Turning to the Bible, we find the old Hebrew 
Vsalmist exclaiming, ‘‘God is a Sun’; and again, ‘“The 
ord is my Light and my Salvation.”” In the Fourth 
srospel we have God called “‘the true Light, which 
ighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
Joes not this association of the sun and of light in the 
Bible with the thought of God suggest that Christian- 
by may advantageously make more use than it has 
‘ver done, of both, for religious purposes? 
A few miles off the coast of New Hampshire there 
s a cluster of rocky islands known as the Isles of 
Shoals, “ringed round by the sapphire sea,”’ and far 
mough from land to give the feeling that they belong 
wholly to the ocean world. On Star Island, the 
argest of the group, there are held every summer, as 
nany of the readers of The Christian Register well 
<now, various series of unique and deeply interesting 
-eligious meetings, each series usually a week or two 
weeks in duration. Impressive features of these 
meetings are what are known as candlelight services 
avery evening, and sunrise services on pleasant morn- 
ngs. Let me give a brief description of one of the 
atter, which the present writer will never forget. 

Ten minutes before sunrise, sixty of us, men and 
women, make our way from the Oceanic Hotel to 
she top of the highest elevation near. Reaching there, 
ed by a cornet, we sing the familiar and fitting hymn: 


God is love, his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove. 


When we have finished, we turn our eyes to the 
sast, and what a sight greets us! All the sky is aglow 
n advance of the sun, and every floating cloud is 
ipped with gold, pink and crimson. Anon, a burning 
spot on the ocean’s farthest rim, growing every mo- 
nent more brilliant, tells us the Lord of Light is at 
vand. As we gaze, he appears,—first his crown of 
lazzling light, then his bright forehead, then his 
florious face, while all the sea between the spot where 
1e emerges and our feet, trembles and shines as if it 
vere liquid gold and diamonds. Looking with eyes 


The Fascination of Sunrise 
J. T. Sunderland 


deeper than those of the body, behind this sun we see 
the Eternal Sun, who was before this sun was born, 
and whose messenger this sun is. What can so well 
express our emotions of wonder and awe as the hymn. 

O worship the King, all glorious above, 

O gratefully sing his power and his love. 

Our Shield and Defender, the Ancient of days, 

Pavilioned in splendor and girded with praise. 

O tell of his might, O sing of his grace, 

Whose robe is the light, whose canopy space. 

He hath ’stablished the earth by a changeless decree, 

And round it hath cast, like a mantle, the sea. 


Appropriate Scriptures follow: 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein. 

In the morning I will direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up. 

I will worship the Lord, who made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that therein is; 

Who by his strength settest fast the mountains; 

Who stillest the noise of the sea, the tumult of their 
waves. 

O Lord, how great are thy works! and thy thoughts are 
very deep. 


Then a brief address: 

In this glad hour of morning, when the light is re- 
newed out of darkness, and the glory of God shineth upon 
the face of the deep, let us lift up our hearts in grati- 
tude and joy to him whose care is over all, that in his 
strength we may find strength, and in his light we may 
see light. 

Then a prayer: 

O Lord God, who fillest the heavens with thy 
glory, the earth with thy goodness, and the sea with 
thy splendor, we would lift our hearts to thee in reverence 
and thanksgiving. 

O Lord God, who turnest the night into morning, 
graut that we may be children of the day. Let the Sun 
of Righteousness shine evermore in our hearts. 

O Lord God, who art the Eternal Light, that light- 
eth sun, and stars, shed thy light on our souls even as 
the sun spreads its splendor on the earth and the sea. 


Then another hymn and a benediction, and we go 
back to our hotel, feeling that we have passed through 
one of the great experiences of our lives. 

Surely religion needs more of the morning spirit. 
So does all life. Hope and faith are the mind’s morn- 
ing visions. Prophet-light is morning light. Poets 
and seers are men who look with morning eyes. Op- 
timism is the bright spirit of the morning, while pessi- 
mism is the dark spirit of the night. 

Writes Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet of 
India: ‘“Every morning comes to us naked and white, 
fresh as a flower. Its feet are untired and its eyes un- 
dimmed. It carries the golden amulet of ageless eter- 
nity, at whose touch all wrinkles vanish from the fore- 
head of creation. The curtain of the night is drawn 
aside and life emerges without a speck of dust on its 
garment, without a furrow of age on its lineaments. 
Here is a lesson for man. Life is immortal youthful- 
ness. As every day is born new, so it is for man’s 
soul to be born new every day and every moment.” 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING—A REAL NEED 


T has outlived its usefulness; it is so complex in 
| its program, it cannot possibly be absorbed; leave 
it alone, and it will “‘peter out’’;—these are culled 
comments on the future of the Sunday school. 
Why this interest in the church school? Can’t we just 
let one group prepare to disband it, and the other 
group go ahead being shocked by so ungodly an atti- 
tude, yet continue to hold Sunday schools? Fortu- 
nately, most church leaders remember that within each 
parish are boys and girls, young men and women, as 
well as adults, who need a kind of nurture which can 
assume no other form than educational in matters of 
religion. 

Over a century ago we as a nation recognized our 
lack of education, planned schools, put down aims, 
and began training teachers who knew subject matter 
as well as children. There is a general feeling today 
that religious education cannot be a by-product of 
the public schools. If every child is to have a heritage 
rich with religious influence, the church must face the 
future, determine to do something with and for its 
young and old alike in religious education. 

Knocking the Sunday school will not solve the 
problem, taking sides as to which form of worship, 
expression or project is the best, does not clarify our 
thinking; we must face the fact that leaders wise 
enough to make the educational work of the church 
what it ought to be, is what we need. ‘Blessed is the 
person who raises a row in the congregation in the 
interest of childhood and youth in the church,” could 
be a new beatitude today provided that the small, un- 
defeated minorities who are really interested in the 
church and its educational program were trained. 


The crying need in your loca] community is 
and women trained to lead the church school, | 
junior church, or whatever educational organizat 
you prefer. Ten years ago we gave leadership traini 
only a passing thought—today we have a dearth} 
trained laity. We still blindly hope that by sow) 

magic the willing few will appear. When they do nj | 
we beg, inveigle and cajole the nearest at hand, ple 
ing with them to assist in any a they can event 
only “just to sit with the class” or ‘give any good ta 
to the assembly.”” We know that the result will 
amount to much, but at least we are carrying on. 

We must now begin to lay a foundation for tli 
future teachers and leaders. One of the larger jibe 
denominations reports more individuals in trainiy 
classes and conferences than ever before. This grou 
can reasonably expect rich dividends from this fin) 
investment. 

We have seen in the past few years the minist 
as key-man in the future educational work of t i 
church. No longer is the program and organizatiqi} 
mainly a layman’s responsibility. The minister mug 
more and more assume the lead in religious educatio1 
This means he must begin to train himself, if he di 
not have it in seminary, to be the inspiration and guidii,, 
for practical religious education in his parish. 

Ministers and laymen alike will find personal er i 
richment and real training advantages at the Isles qj 
Shoals and other similar conferences being held thi 
summer. Perhaps you would still like to take stocliiy 
in your own church, and find out if there isn’t someon# 
who would give time to the matter of being traingy 
as a teacher or leader. 


Ernest W. Kuebler. 


* * 


OUTWARD BOUND 


UR free churches developed in an era of growingy q 

() political individualism and independence. Men} i 

of that spirit moved out from New Englandlif 

into the Middle West and liberal churches developed} 3 
where they went. They pushed still farther west andl) 

churches sprang up in Montana and Colorado, in} 

Washington, Oregon and California. 

In time these churches began to languish. One ti} 

by one doors were closed and buildings were sold. 

Why? Because the officials at headquarters were at} 

fault? Notatall. The spirit that had produced these | 

churches was merely beginning to pass. Where they | 

had become deeply rooted in the social organi | 

| 

| 

| 

dl] 


| 


it 


they continued; elsewhere their mortality was appall- 
ing. That the cause was not a Unitarian fault alone is 
indicated by the passing of the Universalists and 
Ethical Culturists under similar circumstances. 

With this change in spirit there has come another 
change,—the turning of local churches to the American. 
Unitarian Association for aid, comfort and a sort on 
vicarious responsibility for the losses that occur. 
this changed attitude were confined to Unitarians am 
the field of religion we might not worry about it. 
It is, however, a malady that is nation-wide and just 
as marked in the political as in the religious realm. 
As the Unitarian church of Middletown (if there were 
one) would turn to the A. U. A. in time of need, so 


| 


Middletown itself does in fact turn to the Feder 
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ee for the solution of its pressing local 
problems. 

No, the individualistic, pioneer spirit that built 
our Free Churches and our nation is pretty well spent. 
Here and there a Moses of New York may resist the 
dictation of Washington. Connecticut may prefer 
to retain its‘independence rather than sell its brave 
birthright for a mess of Federal patronage. These in- 
stances are too few and far between, however. The 
trend of recent years indicates that our coming social 
order will not be anything in the nature of an honest 
democracy, unless we can stop that trend. The new 
order may be camouflaged for a time under the name 
of democracy. In substance, however, it will be 
° and more the centralized, autocratic rule of a 
few. 

And as for our churches, mark my word, spiritual 
and political democracy go hand in hand. They 
came in together; when the time comes, they will go 
out together. At present they are outward bound. 
Is it not time that we as Unitarians once mcre began 
thinking in terms of local responsibility and of in- 
dividual independence and freedom? In our own 
affairs, at least, we can stop this unfortunate trend 
joward over-centralization. 


Berkeley B. Blake. 


| MAINTAINING A SYMPATHETIC INSIGHT 


E note with mounting concern both in pulpit 
utterances and published statements by some 
of the left-wing members in our household of 

jaith an acerbity of temper and intolerance of spirit. 

)n days of conflicting opinion and diversity of method 

soncerning the new era it would seem that our spiritual 

eserves failus. Did not liberal religion long ago warn 
he radicals against the whipping of tardy and unre- 

(ponsive dissenters into cooperation? It will avail 

hothing to indulge in acid recrimination at the ex- 

pense of loyal Unitarians who sharply disagree with 
he more advanced group in our denomination. 

/ Without sacrificing one iota of conviction many 

jrho wish to see major reforms in our society could to 

jreat advantage cultivate a deeper understanding of 
hose who differ with them. Our liberal churches can 

1 afford to indulge in demonstrations of illiberal 

esentment. No adult churchman today would deny 

yae imperative demand for informed prophecy and 

7 auntless analysis of our common life from a religious 

erspective. To place the snuffer on the candle of the 

ord is to invite an even greater darkness than now 
favelops us. But social criticism is not the whole 
jusi The nurture of the individual 
juman spirit must keep pace with the lifting vision 
ifthereformer. These are not the times for neglecting 
die disciplines of the inner life. The demand for sym- 

Hathetic insight into perplexed minds cannot be ig- 

ored except at grave peril. This means especially an 

Uisight into the hearts of those who least agree with us. 

‘he genius of our liberal faith demonstrates itself in a 

jiower to grasp the point of view most unlike our own. 

he radical without charity loses this element in our 
joeral tradition. Of course the conservatives are 
fier equal obligation to prove their magnanimity. 

The world is extraordinarily quick to notice a 


fussiness of spirit, an irritability of nerves or an im- 
patience of mind in those who march under the banner 
of religion. We are under special scrutiny and can- 
not, avoid the charge of hypocrite when our ill temper 
masters us. If serenity and good will escape us in the 
storms of controversy we may be sure all the other 
cargoes will be lost also, including social idealism. 
With many calling for a recovery of Old Testament 
prophecy, it is well to remember that the legacy from 
the prophets included spiritual poise as well as the 
barbed sentence of judgment and the blue lightning 
of predicted doom. 
Stephen H.Fritchman. 


MAINTAINING A BALANCED JUDGMENT 


HE inclination to exaggerate is a besetting sin. 

It besets us all. In the interest of a good story 

it is said to be justified, but in the interest of 

truth and justice, it often comes close to the line of 

misrepresentation. As Hosea Ballou once said, ‘‘Ex- 

aggeration is a blood relation to falsehood and nearly 
as blamable.”’ 

I am moved to quote Ballou after a reading of 
Dr. Charles Graves’s excellent article on “Social and 
Other Gospels” in The Register of June 13. The article 
is a most timely protest against exaggeration. I hope 
it will be widely read and pondered. In all fields in 
which ideas are proclaimed with passion and purpose, 
an over-emphasis upon one’s own views and a distorted 
emphasis upon opposing views, are likely to result in a 
lamentable perversion of the truth. 

All dogmatists are tempted to exaggerate. Some 
of them justify it on the ground that only thus can they 
impress the mind of others and carry conviction. As 
a rule, however, exaggeration defeats itself. As a 
people we are now so surfeited by exaggerated threats 
of calamity unless we do this or that, that we are no 
longer very much impressed. Consequently we are 
liable to ignore a real threat. 

Presidential campaigns are an orgy of exaggera- 
tion. More and more the political agitator is being dis- 
counted. People are being less deceived and more 
disgusted. 

In order to make a point against Unitarians, the 
rest of the Christian world has magnified our negations 
and has minimized our affirmations. On the other 
hand, we have been inclined to enlarge upon the spirit- 
ual barrenness of all religious formalisms and have 
disparaged the spiritual comfort which people find in 
it. 

At a time when we are eager to tell the world 
what it ought to do and to be, it is difficult not to dog- 
matize, and if we cannot help being very positive, we 
can always try to avoid exaggeration. The denouncer 
of the old can try to be just and the proclaimer of the 
new can try to keep within reasonable bounds. It is 
better to be true than to carry a point. 

Minot Simons. 


4 oe 


FORTNIGHTLY PUBLICATION FOR SUMMER 


HE trustees of The Christian Register announce 
that as usual during July and August the paper 
will be published fortnightly. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


WAR IN THE OFFING 


After Mussolini had agreed to submit Italy’s dispute with 
Abyssinia to the arbitration of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, he made a bellicose speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
warning the Italian people not to nourish undue illusions about 
the outcome of negotiations. 

After spending fifty million dollars on preparation for in- 
vasion, the announcement that additional armed forces are soon 
to be sent to East Africa suggests that only if other nations take 
determined action will war be prevented. Abyssinia too is buy- 
ing munitions in Europe, confident of successful resistance. 

The agreement limits the arbitration discussions to three 
months during which time Mussolini will not make war. But 
with the heavy rainfall campaigning would be impossible there 
until the end of September in any case. 

On June 10 an editorial in The New York Times ventured to 
report Prime Minister Baldwin’s view that ‘“‘Mussolini has kept 
himself in power longer than most people thought possible,” and 
that ‘‘any day a great public catastrophe or a vast shaking of 
Italian fetters in order to be free might leave him helpless on 
the ground, a shorn Samson.’’ On June 12 the Italian office of 
the Under-Secretary for Press and Propaganda gave orders to 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs to seize thereafter all copies of 
The New York Times at the frontier. It was asserted that the 
Italian government considered it outside the scope of fair news- 
paper criticism to write things that were liable to shake the con- 
fidence of the Italian people in their leader just when they were 
about to embark on a difficult venture in Africa on which their 
future might depend. 

On the same day David Darrah, Rome correspondent of 
The Chicago Tribune, was hastily expelled from the country under 
guard. He had said in recent news stories that the King was 
opposed to Mussolini’s African venture and that feeling was 
running high against the Italian dictator. 


RUSSIA’S POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CHANGES 


In a sermon entitled ‘‘Is Russia a Menace?’’—a question 
which he answers by an emphatic negative—Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg refers to the difference between the present-day aims of 
Russia under Stalin and the aims of the Moscow Third Inter- 
nationale in 1919 which Trotsky sought to realize. To Trotsky, 
“for Russia to dissociate herself from the claims of the interna- 
tional proletariat would be betrayal of the high purposes of the 
Revolution.”’ But today the ideal of world revolution has been 
abandoned. ‘By the opening of the First Five Year Plan in 1928 
the shift in Soviet policy was clear to anyone who cared to ob- 
serve. ‘Socialism in a single country’ was the battle-cry of the 
triumphant Stalinites. Instead of militant revolutionary leader- 
ship Russia was to provide a splendid example of socialist achieve- 
ment. Sporadic Communist outbreaks in Riga, Paris or New 
York ceased to be symptoms of social unrest worthy of a social 
state concerned with greater tasks than insurrection. It may be 
safely argued that Russia had a stake in the preservation of the 
existing social order. Social disorder surely could not contribute 
to the stability of the foreign industrial organization upon which 
Russian industry was so dependent. In the face of such circum- 
stances the idea of world revolution was erased except for pur- 
poses of domestic agitation. A radical friend of mine com- 
menting upon this shift of policy said to me, ‘What Russia needs 
is a revolution.’ In the light of this trend it may be said that 
Red Russia has become Pink.” 

With regard to religion in Russia, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gives the following as the account of an eye-witness. “Over 
half a million people attended the Easter and Easter Eve services 
in and around the churches that remain open in Moscow. For 
the first time in many years—I ask you to note this—I noticed 


many youths and young people in the congregations, and gre i 
fervor was everywhere shown. I attended an Easter festiva Ak 
gathering outside Moscow on the afternoon of Haster Day. 
asked a smiling boy of fourteen why he was so happy, and he re4| 
plied: ‘‘Aren’t you a Christian? Don’t you know that Christ i \ 
risen?’ Such a conversation would have been impossible a yea | 
ago, or at any, time during the past seventeen years since thi) 
revolution.” 
* * * 
UNITARIANS AND VIVISECTION 


The last issue of The Inquirer, our English Unitarian con} 
temporary, was largely devoted to the reports of the annua 
General Assembly. It contains a report of the annual meeting d 
the Unitarian Society for Abolition of Vivisection, of which Re 
Rowland Hill is the president. They have about seventy me | 
bers. The secretary said that ‘‘most of our leaders like Mart: 
neau and Francis Newman, opposed vivisection, and Frances FJ 
Cobbe, a fellow-worshiper, founded the British Union for it 
abolition.” 


| 


* * * 


AMERICAN UNTOUCHABLES 

An Arkansas clergyman of the Episcopal church was aske}it 

by The Churchman what the churches were doing regarding t | f 
plight of the share-croppers. His reply contains an indictme | 
of organized Christianity. ‘The church cannot do anything fc ; 
several reasons: in the first place share-croppers belong to thi 
‘untouchables’ and any priest who tries to minister to them mug 
suffer many things; the least of which is the withholding of ail] 
or help from his parishioners.” 


| 


BRITISH CHURCHES SEEK ARMS CONTROL | 

Recently a message from the leaders of the principal churcha} , 
in England was sent to the Royal Commission on the Fabricationg 
of and Traffic in- Arms, pointing out that it was contrary t 
Christian morality that the profits of an industry depend on th ji 
degree of hostility which exists between the nations. It furthe 
asserted that “‘steps must be taken to eliminate private profit i} 
from the carrying on of this industry.” i 

The British Council of the World Alliance for International | 
Friendship through the churches also sent a similar message t 
the Royal Commission, and urged “‘the prevention of any possiby 
future abuses by providing for unrestricted inspection of the i 
dustry by national and international authorities.” i: 

A SHAMEFUL FORGERY EXPOSED 

Last month a cantonal court in Berne, Switzerland, fou 
that the Protocols of the Elders of Zion were a complete fake ar 
found the Nazis who had published them guilty of criminal libe 
These forged Protocols, printed in numerous languages, hav 
awakened fear, resentment, and bitter racial antagonism 3 
many countries, and in some places a bloody persecution of Jew 
They were first published in Russia in 1902. In 1920 they wel 
published in Boston, and a tidal wave of anti-Jewish feeli 
followed in this country. 

The Protocols were issued as a record of the First Zioni 
Congress in Basel (1897), and gave a fearful set of plans Hj 
which Jews might come to dominate the world. The presidi1 : 
justice at Berne said they were a forgery “intended to inei| 
popular passion.’”” The shameful forgery was, in fact, a plagi 
rism from a polemic pamphlet against the dictatorship of tH 
third Napoleon. 


| 
| 
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FIREWORKS AHEAD! 

The adoption of the slogan “‘A Safe and Sane Fourth” we uff 

go far towards mitigating the severity of the epidemic of injuri 
and fires with which Independence day has become associate 
In 1980 Bridgeport, Conn., had 211 accidents and New Haveit 
Conn., had 148. The followine year Bridgeport’s casualtij 
dropped to seven and New Haven’s had risen to 152. This i 


due to the fact that Bridgeport had accepted and New Haven 
rejected an ordinance prohibiting the sale and use of fireworl| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR ENTRANCE INTO WAR 


Road to War: America 1914-1917. 
Walter Millis. Boston: Houghton, 
ifflinandCompany. 466 pp. $3.00. 


This book gives one the sense of reading 
Greek tragedy, so inexorably does 
stiny move on to the final catastrophe. 
t somehow the author contrives to 
intain suspense in almost a melodra- 
tic fashion. At every step there is the 
yectation that some means will be found 
grevent the occurrence of the inevitable. 
@ result of this paradoxical treatment is 
‘ of the most interesting books yet 
tten on any phase of the history of 
‘World War. 

vautious historical scholarship requires 
‘admission that Mr. Millis may possibly 
‘e been biased in his selection of ma- 
al. Another study of the same facts 
‘ht give a picture capable of an entirely 
erent interpretation. This is a pitfall 
ch must be avoided with care by every- 
| who attempts to write history, es- 
‘ally the history of the World War. But 
determination of the ultimate his- 
‘cal value of the present work must be 
‘to the specialists in the field. 

ith this caution in mind, the book is 
de recommended to all who have a 
dus interest in recent American history, 
‘especially to super-patriots, advocates 
he League of Nations, and pacifists of 
y type. To the first group it may be 
welation that it is. possible to treat 
srica’s entrance into the war in any 
r terms than as a justifiable defence of 
onal honor. The second group may be 
rised to know that a League to En- 
» Peace was projected by British dip- 
ts and accepted by Senator Lodge and 
r pro-Ally Republicans before Presi- 
Wilson ever mentioned it, and that 
‘League from the beginning was in- 
ed to be what it has largely been, a 
tue to enforce the terms of an Entente 
ry upon a vanquished foe. Pacifists 
find the book of value in bolstering up 
oring faith and in convincing them- 
s once more of the futility of war as 
stempt to settle international disputes. 
m the drubbing which Mr. Millis 
‘our diplomats, only James W. Gerard, 
assador to Germany, emerges un- 
ted. It is obvious almost from the 
ining that the author has little respect 
she capabilities of the men in our 
m service at the time of the war. 
statement in the first chapter, “Today 
hangs about the slight figure of 
hel House, as it passed in the weeks 
followed (May, 1914) through the 
als of Europe, a strong suggestion of 
‘encein a den of suspicious gangsters,” 
he theme of his portrayal of American 
macy in the early years of the war. 


Yet even this idea is less uncharitable than 
the only other possible interpretation from 
the facts which he cites—that they were 
so ardently pro-Ally from the beginning 
that it was never possible for them to be 
fair toward Germany. 

Mr. Millis makes no attempt to deal 
with the basic causes of the war. He is 
solely concerned with the course of events 
which led to our entrance. He believes 
that we could have kept out if the Ad- 
ministration had used a firm hand with 
Britain at the outset. But once the il- 
legal blockade of Germany made the 
prosperity of our manufacturers depend 
upon the success of the Allied armies, the 
die was cast. When Germany finally de- 
cided upon unremitting submarine warfare, 
it was a military necessity, in order to 
bring the Allies to their knees before the 
United States could organize its forces to 
guarantee their victory. But even this 
attempt failed, as it was doomed to fail, 
and “‘America was in the war.” 

John Addison Leininger. 


* * 


THE ORTHODOX APPROACH 

The Economic Foundations of World 
Peace. By Toyohiko Kagawa. Japan: 
Order of the Friends of Jesus. 71 pp. 
25 cents. 


Toward a Christian America. By 
Hermann N. Morse. New York City: 
Council of Women for Home Missions and 
Missionary Education Movement. 203 pp. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents. 

Decisive Days in Social and Religious 
Progress. By Adna Wright Leonard. 
New York City: The Abingdon Press. 
155) pp. $il.50: 

What Kagawa has to say is always in- 
teresting, but “‘The Economic Founda- 
tions of World Peace,’”’ while interesting, 
disappoints. It really is a rather technical 
discussion of the cooperative movement, 
the style is chaotic and the translation in- 
adequate. Kagawa makes it clear that he 
feels the cooperative movement is the 
foundation stone for any decent economic 
order, and he also makes it clear that in his 
mind such a movement can be founded only 
on an orthodox belief in Jesus as the savior 
of the world. 

Dr. Morse’s book is really a text book in 
the history of the home-mission move- 
ment in America, with particular reference 
to the experience of the Presbyterians. It 
is significant that there is no mention of 
the home-mission development of the more 
liberal Christian bodies, such as the Uni- 
tarian. 

Of the three books under review, ‘‘De- 
cisive Days,” by Bishop Leonard of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is the least 
significant. Bishop Leonard shows a mild 
interest in the peace movement and a 


burning hatred for the saloon. He has 
apparently carried out the advice which 
was given him as a young man starting in 
the ministry, “‘Preach Jesus and fight the 
saloon like the devil.”’ Aside from a brief 
discussion of the peace movement and the 
chapter dealing with the demon rum, the 
rest of the book is largely concerned with 
the necessity for evangelical emphasis in 
religious education and in teaching. The 
point of view of this book is well expressed 
in the following sentence, “‘No church or 
individual can minimize the supernatural 
elements of Christianity without losing the 
evangelical spirit.” 

With the exception of Kagawa’s disser- 
tation on the cooperative movement it is 
doubtful if any of these three books have 
in them anything of value for liberals. 

Robert C. Dexter. 

CHILDREN NEED EACH OTHER 


We All Need Each Other. By Mary 
Jenness. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 164 pp. $1.00. 

Now, as the last of a series of six new 
leaders’ guides in vacation-school texts, 
appears this little volume which is for 
teachers of junior-high-school pupils. 
Being more a manual of rich sources than 
a series of lessons, it finds a welcome place 
in the increasing number of experience- 
centered teachers’ guides. The aim and 
emphasis is for vacation schools, yet with 
a little thought any leader who knows the 
unit approach to church-school materials 
will find much of interest and value here. 
There are four units presented, which 
emphasize our need of each other: In Our 
Enjoyment of Nature; In Securing Our 
Food; In Our Leisure-Time Interests; and 
In Working for Our Common Welfare. 

The clear and detailed helps on how to 
bring this material into the daily life of 
pupils, and especially the complete direc- 
tions for worship projects, lesson outlines, 
craft work, teaching procedures, and anno- 
tated bibliographies, make this book 
valuable to any teacher who desires the 
project method as an approach. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Party Games for All. By Bernard 
Stanley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoti 
Company. 122 pp. $1.00. 

The best short book of party games for 
houses and schools that the reviewer has 


seen. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


The Man the Church Has Hidden. 
By William Bottomley. London: The Lind- 
sey Press. 1s. 6d. 

An interesting study of the humanity of 
Jesus, maintaining consistently the truth 
that the historic Christian Church, in 
building its dogmas and creeds about Jesus, 
has largely lost sight of a wonderful human 
personality which should be recovered. 

Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
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Letters to the Editor 


FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Permit a subscriber to The Christian 
Register for twenty years to make an ob- 
servation or two: 

(1) The praenomen is a misnomer, as it 
places the paper in the class of evangelical 
publications such the The Christian Advo- 
cate, The Christian Century, etc., in which it 
does not belong. It stirs a mild resentment 
in me to have it appear in this form. The 
denominational name should get what- 
ever prominence it can secure and a widely 
distributed periodical can do much in this 
direction. The Christian Science Monitor 
is a case in point. 

(2) The advocacy of birth control in this 
day of one and two-child families is hardly 
appropriate. A generation or two ago it 
might have been apposite. Late marriages 
of the present generation have brought 
the results striven for. Those who talk it, 
in the main, want no children at all. The 
ignorant who might be benefited will not 
fool with the contraptions offered. 

(3) I would suggest that Jesus when 
mentioned be given his real name. He 
was baptized Joshua and was known by his 
family and race by that name. He cer- 
tainly is entitled to it, not the Latinized 
form. His surname is probably unknown, 
although his Roman neighbors at that 
time were provided with surnames. 

Eugene Kerr. 

Chester, Pa. 


ie ae ok 


CONFESSIO FIDEI 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In The Christian Register of May 23, 
certain things in “Liberty and Bondage in 


the Liberal Church,” by Rev. Robert Day, © 


aroused me very much. Being a Unitarian 
and having had to struggle and suffer, I 
know that it is the very definiteness and 
firm foundation of my belief that gives me 
strength and poise and cheer such as I have. 

In reference to “Point Counter Point,” 
by Aldous Huxley, where it is stated that 
“the depths of sordidness and degradation 
to which a group of sophisticated people 
may sink when they are perfectly free to do 
what they like,’ we might say that it is 
well known that’such people are not free. 
In fact, mentally and otherwise, people who 
sink into degradation are in their own pris- 
on, and cannot be expected to act as free 
persons. The person who is really free is 
the person who wants others to be free, 
accepts responsibility and regulations for 
this purpose. 

I believe that the intelligent Unitarian 
knows what he believes, and that my own 
belief is not far from that of most members. 
At least it seems to coincide with much 
that other members have said. Here is my 
definite belief. 


1. That all people should be free to wor- 
ship as they wish, providing, of course, it 
is not injurious to people. 

2. That there is one, spiritual, God, re- 
vealed in and by man and nature. 

3. That we believe in the teachings of 
Jesus, though we cannot think of him as 
God or Lord. 

4, That the study of the Bible is so val- 
uable that no adult can afford to miss 
ibs 

5. That we should teach children friend- 
liness, loyalty, honesty, etc., with other 
people, not just one or two, and not for 
someone whom they do not see nor com- 
prehend. 

6. That contributions of real facts of 
science, especially those sanctioned by our 
leading universities, are likewise contri- 
butions to a deeper and finer interpreta- 
tion of our particular religion. 

7. That each human being has a spark 
of divinity within him, regardless of race, 
color or beliefs. 

8. That each person is the result of his 
inheritance and particular surroundings, 
and therefore it is the faulty inheritance 
and bad environment that should be hated 
and attacked, and not the people. 

9. That whenever possible we should 
help those organizations, especially social! 
agencies, that we believe in, and do active 
work, when both worker and work are 
suitable, for the sake of improving human- 
ity. 

10. That if people lead a good life and 
help others to lead a good life, as far as 
possible, there is nothing to worry about 
immortality. 

If religions are to get together on com- 
mon ground we must know the definite 
beliefs and aims of our own religions. 
That suggestion of “negation and indif- 
ference” in that article aroused me, and 
since the magazine is “‘A Journal of 
Free Churches” I feel free to state my 
ideas. 

Mabel C. Lilliefors. 

Pitisburgh, Pa. 


A BULGARIAN HEROINE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In response to the needs of Mrs. Olga 
Anton Topliska, in Bulgaria, as mentioned 
in The Christian Register for December 
27, 1934, the sum of $135.95 has been 
given. Among the gifts was one from an 
Alliance president, who went without a new 
winter coat that the Unitarian minister’s 
widow might be helped to pay for the 
kindergarten training course which the 
Bulgarian government requires her to 
take, or stop teaching. 

Mrs. Topliska’s relatives gave her $8.00 
that she and her three boys might have 


f 
food for the two weeks’ Christmas hol! q f 
Later, she wrote that she was going v yr 
out suppers to make the money go furt} 
Can others spare something towards |} 
$164.00 needed for this extra expense, é 
year, for Mrs. Topliska? Gifts maypf 
sent to Mrs. C. E. St. John, 25 Be 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
Martha Everett St. John 


Boston, Mass. 
seh 


OUR WOMEN MINISTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register} 

I wonder if our churches whose pul 
are vacant and which are seeking 
ministers are not sometimes short-sig 
in discriminating against women. TI 
are many evidences that in some quar) 
such discrimination exists. Seemir 
some churches are not willing even to ¢ 
sider a woman minister. And wh 
women are jistened to as candidates, t 
seem often to exist prejudices against tll} ’ 
which are unjust, and which prevent t | 
from being called to positions for whic 
their excellent training and their fine ay 
ties they are abundantly fitted. 

It is often the case that a woman 
ceeds in a church where a man fails} 
have myseif known not fewer than fv , 
six churches, not now in existence, wij/m- 
I am confident might have lived and ol 
on successfully if they had been if 
enough to call to their pulpits able and} 
cellent women who were within tig 
reach. 

One might have some sympathy 
this prejudice against our experimes a 
women in our ministry (which has now) 
tended over more than fifty years qq’ 
the experiment had been questionabl{f’ 
to its results. But has it? During Hi’ 
long ministry I have watched it with 
stant and eager interest, in the Ce | 
West, in the East and on the Pacific Cai 
It is true that our women ministers Hj} \ 
not in all cases accomplished all that ' Ks 
could desire, as certainly has been the |" 
with our men ministers also. None oljif 
has reached perfection. But witho' | y 
moment’s hesitation I claim that all thitf] 
considered the average of the work anil 
the success of our women has not fale" 
below that of our men; and in a numbed ‘t 
cases it has been distinctly above }I} 
average of all but a very small numba 
our men, who have generally the a 


ceptionally favorable positions. The y¥ | . 
of several of our women has been notiiif 
less than brilliant. 

I must not call names. I only willl’ 
had space and time to go into detailf|if’ 
an adequate scale. Someone who | 5 
the knowledge, or who will take the pay 
to obtain it, should write up with pri: 
fullness the story of what our woll . 
ministers have achieved this half cenl{\}- 
and more. It would astonish a wih” 
host of us. al) 


J.T. Sunderlar 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Proctor Academy Graduation 


The fifty-first commencement of Proctor 
ademy was held June 9-10. On Sunday 
e baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
», Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Crane 
ecological School of Tufts College. The 
‘vice was conducted by Rev. Daniel M. 
elch, minister of the Unitarian societies 
Andover, N. H., and Carl B. Wetherell, 
2 headmaster. A supper in Cary House 
‘seniors and their parents and friends 
lowed. The traditional candlelight ser- 
te concluded the day’s program. 

On Monday morning, the annual alumni 
‘eting was held. The following officers 
re elected: president, Byron S. Davis 
Petersham, Mass.; vice-president, John 
Carr of Winchester, Mass.; secretary, 
adys E. MacPhee of Andover; treasurer, 
wry C. Roby of Andover. The alumni 
heon was served in Cary House, fol- 
‘ing which parents and friends ad- 
rned to the Unitarian Church for the 
\duation exercises. Student parts were 
en by Nathan Currier Eastman of 
dover as salutatorian; Austin Porter 
‘hols of Malden, Mass., as essayist; 
xter Elliott, Jr., of Thompson, Conn., as 
t, and Horace Sumner Stanley of New 
idon, N. H., as valedictorian. The 
ist speaker was Professor William A. 
ly of Dartmouth College. He gave a 
st interesting address on ‘“‘A Code for a 
n.’ Mr. Wetherell announced that 
tings were being sent to the three mem- 
3 of the class of 1885, all still active. 
»y are Herbert S. Clay of East Andover, 
H.; Mrs. Anna Upton Carr of Buffalo, 
W.., and Mrs. Lucy Graves Cody of 
naswuan, N. J. The headmaster pre- 
ed a gift of money to Oscar Swett, who 
year is concluding twenty-five years of 
service as engineer at the school. 
| Alumni Association announced a new 
e for excellence in dramatics in mem- 
‘of Avis H. Farrell. 

rizes for 1934-1935 were presented by 
Wetherell as follows: 

lara May Currier prize for excellence 
@nglish to Dana W. Stockbridge of 
over, N. H.; Luella H. Scales prize for 
llence in mathematics to H. Sumner 
ley; Theodore Parker Farr prize for 
ence in Latin to Josiah Fuller of 
Mass.; Francis Treadway Clayton 
> for excellence in manual arts to 
lace E. Smith of Andover; Maria 
oy prize for the student maintaining 
highest scholarship during the senior 
to H. Sumner Stanley; athletic prize 
‘rancis William Roberts of Holyoke, 
s.; and John J. Bertagna memorial 
» for true qualities of manly character 
dependability to Edgar Deane Webb 
rlington, Mass. 

iilip P. Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., 
ident of the board of trustees, pre- 
2d diplomas to the following boys: 
eton Hill Beverly of Ayer, Mass.; 
Bourn of Exeter, N. H.; Maxwell 
art Campbell of Wilmot, N. tahe 


Nathan Currier Eastman; Dexter Elliott, 
Jr.; Austin Porter Nichols; Edward Arthur 
Pease of Suffield, Conn.; Robert Decatur 
Perry of Everett, Mass.; Channing Pierce 
Sawyer of North Wilmot, N. H.; Horace 
Sumner Stanley; John Todd of Woodstock, 
Vt.; and Edgar Deane Webb. 

Also, post-graduate certificates to Dana 
Huntington Pierce of South Orleans, Mass.; 
John Webber Sever of Cambridge, and 
Francis William Roberts. 

After the exercises the class tree was 
planted and dedicated by Allan Bourn. 

Of the fifteen graduates, fourteen are 
planning to continue their studies as fol- 
lows: two at Bowdoin College and one 
at Harvard College, two at the University 
of New Hampshire, one at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, one at St. Lawrence University, 
one at Wentworth Institute, one at Parks 
Air College, one at New York University, 
one at the Coast Guard Academy, and 
three are planning post-graduate courses 
next year. 


LEDGES AND DUNES SCENES 
ORGY. Pak. U7 CONFERENCES 


The Iowa-Nebraska Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union held its 
twelfth annual conference at Camp Han- 
tesa, Boone, Iowa, June 9-16. More than 
fifty young people from the two states 
gathered at the camp to hear Rev. Lau- 
rance R. Plank, of Omaha, Neb., give a 
series of talks upon the theme ‘Infinite 
Horizons.’ The individual talks were upon 
astronomy, “The Song of the Stars’; 
physies, ‘‘The Realm of Light’’; bio-chem- 
istry, “The Vital Flow’’; economics, ‘‘Mas- 
tering the Material’; psychology, ‘‘The 
Empire Invisible’; and religion, ““The 
Creation Realized.’’ Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
who was expected to speak the first part 
of the week, was unfortunately prevented 
from coming to the conference. The 
Chicago field-secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
Truman Hayes, substituted for him, and 
on Monday and Tuesday spoke upon ‘‘The 
Proposed Roads to a Better Social Order,” 
and ‘“‘The Need for Leadership in Demo- 
cratic Society.” Rudolph Gilbert of 
Moline, Ill., spoke the latter part of the 
week upon the theme “The Program for 
Social Action,” giving individual talks 
upon ‘‘The Individual and Society,” ““The 
Church and the Individual,” and “The 
Church in Society.’ Mr. Gilbert also 
preached the conference sermon Sunday 
morning. His subject was “Devotion to 
the Worth-while in Life.” The other 
speakers at the conference were Rev. 
Charles A. Engvall of Lawrence, Kans., 
Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London, and 
John Brigham, the new president of the 
Y. P. R. U. The conference officers for 
this year were Edith Murphy, Davenport, 
Iowa; Edward Hubbard, Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Mary Eloise Anderson, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The conference was very successful, 


one of the best for several years. The new 
location is very ech 6 since the camp 
adjoins the Ledges State Park, which con- 


tains some very fine gorges made by 
streams tributary to the Des Moines 
River. 

The Dunes Conference of the Great 


Lakes Federation was held again this year 
at Bridgeman, Mich. There were young 
people from Quincy, IIl., Shelbyville, Ill., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Elkhart, Ind., and Chicago, ill. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Rey. Lon Ray Call, 
secretary of the Western Conference, and 
the meeting also heard a talk from Mr. 
Carter. Mr. Call’s subjects were ‘“‘Get- 
ting a Job,” “‘Getting Married,” and ‘“‘Get- 
ting a Faith to Live By.” The church ser- 
vice Sunday morning was conducted by 
J. Donald Johnston and Felix Lion of the 
Meadville Theological School. Mr. Eng- 
vall preached the sermon. At the federa- 
tion business meeting a constitution was 
presented and, after some modification, it 
was accepted by the conference, and or- 
dered sent to the local societies for ratifica- 
tion by them. The federation officers for 
next year are: president, Marvin Walters 
of the Third Church, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Lucile Burton of Kalamazoo; and 
secretary-treasurer, Felix Lion of the First 
Church, Chicago. During the meeting 
John Brigham gave suggestions for im- 
proving the conference in the future. 

Both conferences adopted resolutions 
favoring the appointment of a full-time 
field secretary for the Middle West, and 
requesting that the national conference be 
held in the West sometime in the near fu- 
ture. 

Truman L. Hayes. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, IIl., will spend 
the summer in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
England, Ireland and Russia. He was 
refused a visa to his passport for Germany 
by the German consul general, due to his 
activities against. Naziism. Dr. Bradley 
is to preach in London and Belfast. 


Professor and Mrs. Frederick T. McGill 
of Dana College, Newark, N. his are re- 
ceiving congratulations on the birth, May 
23, of a daughter, Janet Virginia. Pro- 
fessor McGill was formerly a vice-president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
and a chairman of the Young People’s 
Shoals Committee. Before her marriage 
Mrs. McGill was field secretary of the 
Nese ae Ws 


Dr. George F. Patterson delivered the 
baccalaureate address at the Keene Normal 
School, Sunday, June 9. 


Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass., 
was elected president of the Gardner and 
Vicinity Ministerial Association at the an- 
nual meeting of the association held at the 
Unitarian church, Hubbardston, Mass. 
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All in League Week 


First Isles of Shoals Convention and 
Institute of Religious Education 


The first Shoals Convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, with reports 
and conferences on practical chapter prob- 
lems, and the Institute of Religious Edu- 
cation, with Ernest W. Kuebler, new 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, serving as dean, will constitute 
the two-fold program of League Week at 
the Shoals, July 6-18. The Institute, as 
before, will be conducted with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. Miss Gertrude H. Taft, associate 
secretary of the department, will be as- 
sociate dean. Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy and a League 
chapter counsellor, will direct the week’s 
activities. 

Mr. Kuebler will also lead daily morn- 
ing conferences on ‘“‘The Technique of 
Church-School Worship.”’ Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., chairman of 
the Commission of Appraisal, will return 
for his second consecutive year, this time 
to lead a seminar for ministers and church- 
school superintendents on church-school 
program building. Although complete in 
itself, this seminar will be, in part, a fol- 
low-up of his lectures at the 1934 Institute, 
which, with the material presented the 
same summer by Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton, resulted in concrete follow-up work 
in several schools during the past church 
year. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, will de- 
liver a series of lectures on “Social Prin- 
ciples of Christianity.’ Dr. Richard 
Maurice Elliott, head of the department 
of psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota and son of Thomas H. Elliott, ‘‘Father 
of the Shoals,” will give another series on 
“Developmental Psychology.” 

Miss Bessie L. Doherty of the Boston, 
Mass., public library, superintendent of 
the intermediate department of the Con- 
gregational church school in Auburndale, 
Mass., will conduct daily group confer- 
ences on “Junior and Intermediate Ma- 
terials and Methods.”” Mrs. Dayton T. 
Yoder of Montpelier, Vt., teacher in the 
Vermont School of Religious Education, 
will lead group conferences on ‘‘Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Materials and Methods.”’ 
Her husband, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
minister of the Church of the Messiah 
in Montpelier, will preach the Institute 
sermon. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Director of 
Studies for the Commission of Appraisal, 
will give two evening addresses on these 
topics: ‘‘The Characteristics of the Uni- 
tarian Churches which Condition their 
Methods of Religious Education,” and 
“The Opportunity and Need for Radical 
Experimentation in Religious Education.” 
With Mr. Eliot, the chairman, also on the 
program, the Commission will hold a full 


meeting on Star Island, Sunday, July 6. 

Other evening speakers will be Mrs. 
Mathilde Rice Elliott, wife of Professor 
Elliott, giving an illustrated talk on “‘The 
Saints in Art,” and Howard A. Corey, lec- 
turer and author of ‘“‘Mindcraft,”’ whose 
illustrated lecture on “‘Whittierland” will 
include the Isles of Shoals, which the poet 
visited. 

The League convention, Saturday and 
Sunday, July 6 and 7, will consist of con- 
ferences on recruiting young men for the 
League, enlisting lay talents for lay church 
work, ‘‘The New Partnership” plan, chap- 
ter program building, chapter membership 
and finances, and chapter meeting attend- 
ance. It will close with an open meeting 
Sunday night, at which Herbert C. Par- 
sons, past president of the League, will 
preside, and addresses will be given by Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, his successor, and by 
William Roger Greeley, honorary vice- 
president of the League. 


* * 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE CAMP 


For the sixth year Alliance members will 
gather at Rowe Camp, July 8-11, following 
Young People’s Week. Mrs. Harry A. 
Stevens of Wayland, Mass., chairman of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange, will conduct 
the morning conferences, held at 10.30 in 
the Unitarian church. The general subject 
is “Rays of Sunshine’: Tuesday “Our 
Alliance,’”’ Wednesday “Our Cheerful Let- 
ter,’ Thursday ‘“‘Our Church.” 

The camp aims to provide: R-elaxation, 
O-rientation, W-orship, E-nthusiasm. Any 
Alliance member will be welcome. The fee 
for the four days is $10. Members coming 
for one day may secure dinner at the camp 
by writing in advance to the chairman, to 
whom also registration blanks are to be 
sent as soon as possible. 

On the committee in charge of Alliance 
Week this year are Miss Harriet R. Pease, 
chairman, 62 Avon Place, Springfield, 
Mass., Miss Emilie M. Plimpton, Florence, 
Mass., Mrs. George A. Robinson, Hartiord, 
Conn., Mrs. W. R. Brown, Amherst, 
Mass., and Mrs. Ethel Warner, Greenfield. 


* * 


SAMUEL H. ADAMS 


A former active member of Unity Church, 
Chicago, Ill., passed away when Samuel 
H. Adams died May 20, at the age of 
sixty-three. Mr. Adams was well known 
as a lawyer, was first assistant Secretary 
of the Interior from 1911 to 19138, a pro- 
fessor in the Northwestern University Law 
School from 1901 to 1909, in 1906 was 
special traction counsel for the city of 
Chicago, and from 1917 to 1919 was presi- 
dent of the Municipal Voters League. He 
was a member of the American and the 
Chicago Bar Associations, and served as 
president of the Chicago Law Club. Some 
thirty-five years ago he was prominently 
identified with Unity Church, and served 
on the board of trustees of that institution. 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY L 
CONFERENCE MEB! 


The Aroostook County Conferengq| 
Religious Liberals was held in the ps 
tarian Church at Presque Isle, Me., Sump 
June 2. The main address was give 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative | 
president of the American Unitarian 


sociation. He spoke on the subject 4 
Liberalism Survive?” Dr. Joy sail 
part: | 


| 
bl 


“In this day when our liberties ar@j 
dangered, how shall we preserve that 
cious thing which we call the freedo} 
worship God in loyalty to the dictat 
our conscience, the freedom to remaki 
world by methods of patience and $ 
ficial love, peace and good will? Fir 
all we must clarify our own minds; we 
decide what it is we are seeking; we 
throw off the timidity which has seize 
hearts and which keeps us forever reft 
to commit ourselves to a cause. We ||. 
see that the times demand commitni} 
and action. We must pin our faith tH 
spiritual realities that underlie all | 
and from which we draw the strengt | 
our own, through which we can ach 
Secondly, we must purify our own half 
we must throw off all that is unwortiij 


us, all petty ambition and mean #|| : 


record. Having thus disciplined and 
fied ourselves, we shall be ready to W/h- 
our churches what they ought to be. I! 
shall be ready to transform the AmeHf 
Unitarian Association into a great i 
ment of righteousness. We shall be 
to make this sick world, which scorn 
very medicine it needs, into somethi}j 
little nearer our ideal of the kingdo| 
God.” 

The afternoon address was giveilit 
Rey. Howard G. Matson, pastor olf 
Unitarian Church in Houlton, Me. {I . 
chose as his subject “A Changing Meli 
for Changing Times.” He said: ‘The i 
of liberalism is found in the agreementiif. . 
not in the disagreements. In the intel 


within and it must be the authority oifff 
suasion. It must be the spontanedtl 
thority which comes to men when 
reach certain vital minimum agree i 
as to belief and practice.” | 
The services of worship were condi 
by Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, pastor diff 
Universalist Church in Caribou, Me. |} 
Caribou choir supplied the musicd#m 
Presque Isle church supplied the alt 
tainment. || 
The officers of the association — 
: z rs || 
president, Richard F. Gardner, Ga | 
vice-president, Miss Ida Folsom, Prdill, 
Isle; secretary, Mrs. Cora Putnam, jf 
ton; treasurer, E. W. Morton, Prdii, 
Isle; executive committee: Charles Stell. 
Caribou; Mrs. Sara Briggs, Carli, 
Alvin Cotton, Houlton. a 3 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 
Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass., announces that as 
usual until after Labor Day the office 
hours will be 9 to 4 o’clock from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive; that all departments 
will be closed on Saturdays except that 
during June one officer of the Association 
will be on duty from 9 to 12. 


* * 


FLORENCE GEROULD MEMORIAL 


A Florence R. Gerould Memorial is pro- 
posed by the Post Office Mission Commit- 
see of the Women’s Alliance, Cambridge, 
Mass., to further the work in which Mrs. 
Gerould was so deeply interested. She was 
thairman of the local Post Office Mission 
rom 1914 until her death, and had for 
many years been a member of the national 
tommittee. Those who wish to contribute 
o this memorial may communicate with 
Miss M. S. Abbott, 23 Berkeley Street, 
vambridge. 
| Mrs. Gerould was a member of the Gen- 
ral Committee of Twelve of the First 
Parish, a member of the social-service 
ommittee, and of the committee to cele- 
jrate the three-hundredth anniversary of 
he founding of the First Church. She 
vas formerly a teacher and superintendent 
if the church school, and was parish assist- 
nt under the ministry of Dr. Samuel Mc- 
)hord Crothers. 
| An appreciation of Mrs. Gerould has 
feen sent by the General Committee of 
‘welve to the members of her family. 
Whe resolution reads, in part: 
| “The death of Mrs. Charles W. Gerould 
n Tuesday, May 14, has occasioned deep 
.rrow among her friends and associates 
1 the First Church in Cambridge 
hrough many years of fellowship and 
‘bor she became a trusted and beloved 
ader among us, kindling our hearts with 
jie warmth of her enthusiasm, lightening 
ir burdens with the joyousness of her 
hirit, making pleasure of the simplest 
-udgery by the play of her wit... . 
/Her discriminating loyalty and her 
svotion to every good work in the church 
id in the community quickened our 
With, rebuked our apathy, and fortified 
maour labor. . - =» 

1 * * 
|R. BROOKS TO STATEN ISLAND 


Rey. Howard L. Brooks will begin his 
ities as minister of the Unitarian Church 
& Staten Island, N. Y., October 1. He 
is been minister of the First Parish 
faurch, Barre, Mass. 
* * 


#2R. MAYER-OAKES INSTALLED 


Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, 
fass., preached the sermon at the service 
} greeting to Dr. S. R. Mayer-Oakes, the 
#w minister of the First Congregational 
Ynitarian) Church, Northboro, Mass., 
jnday, May 26. Words of greeting were 
ought from the American Unitarian 


we 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoot 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted—Position as home-keeping companion by 
person of education and experience. Salary not 
first consideration. References exchanged. Free 


tary, from the Northboro churches by 
Rey. J. S. Clark, and by the former minis- 
ter, Rev. C. J. Staples. Homer Darling 
welcomed Dr. Mayer-Oakes for the parish. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The officers of administration of the 
Institute of Public Affairs extend an in- 
vitation to attend round-table conferences 
and evening addresses in Clark Memorial 
Law Building and McIntire Amphitheater, 
University of Virginia, June 30-July 13. 
The conferences are in pursuance of the 
aim of the Institute to promote the study 
and discussion of current national and in- 
ternational issues. 

Burlington, Vt.—Recognition for per- 
fect attendance was given to thirteen mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church School at a 
Children’s Sunday service held on May 9. 
Monroe Allen has a record of perfect at- 
tendance for five years, and Barbara Wig- 
gins and Howard Allen for six years. Rev. 
Skillman E. Myers conducted a christening 
service. 

Salem, Mass.—In accordance with es- 
tablished custom the First Church Uni- 
tarian, the Second Church, and the First 
Universalist Church will hold union ser- 
vices from Sunday, July 7, through Sun- 
day, September 1. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Berkeley B. Blake is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 

(Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

Ernest W. Kuebler is secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. 

Reginald A. Reynolds is a correspondent 
of the No-Frontier News Service. 

Minot Simons is minister of All Souls 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

J. T. Sunderland is a retired Unitarian 

&, minister. 


Proctor Academy 
THE CAMPAIGN IS NOW ON 


Proctor must raise $50,000 this year to put it ona 
sound financial basis. The Finance Committee has a 
plan to fit every purse. 


Every Unitarian is asked to do his share 
THE PLAN 


. Immediate gifts of large or moderate size. 
Later on a dollar to five dollars. 


OP > 


A life annuity plan especially for those over 
60 years of age who do not wish to lose any 
income during life but who would be willing 
to bequeath something to Proctor. 


D. Bequests by will to build up an endowment 
fund. 


Contributions may be sent to or information received from 


PROCTOR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
25 BEACON STREET -:- -:- -: BOSTON 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 


Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—-No liquor sold 
$1.00 up 
1.50 up 


100 Rooms with Running Water - - - 
100 Rooms with Bath - - - - - = - 
Weekly Rates 


BEACON CHAMBERS 
Joy and Myrtle Streets, Beacon Hill, Boston 


400 Rooms exclusively for mer, modern and 
comfortable, at $1.00 and $1.50 per day; 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


-COX-SONS:& VINING-= INC. 


".. BE EAST 23RD STREET . NEW YORK: NY. 
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Pleasantries 


Jones, the 
said. the 


“We'll now hear from Mr. 
last speaker on the program,” 
weary toastmaster. 

Jones arose as those around the banquet 
table made a weak attempt at applauding. 

“T’m bored from listening so much,” 
he began, ‘“‘and I’m too tired to do my 
stuff. Any man who would like to know 


what I would have said if I’d been first | 
it’s here | 


on the list ean read the speech; 
all typewritten. Thanks.” 

Jones sat down amid deafening applause. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 

Customer: ‘‘Do you sell hams, steam- 
shovels, women’s hats, iceless refrigerators, 
live chickens, setting-hens, lumber, ready- 
cut houses, new autotops, spinach, fish-bait 
and that sort of thing?” 


Merchant: “No. All we do is fill pre- 
scriptions.” 

Customer: “Then why do you call this 
a drug-store?”— Pathfinder. 


The projects fell into eight general 
classes as follows: 

1. Highways, including grade crossing 
elimination. 

2. Assistance to clerical and professional 
workers. 

3. Loans or grafts to political sub- 
divisions.—M ontgomery paper. 

An Irishman got a job in a railway sta- 
tion. When the first train came in, how- 
ever, he forgot the name of the station, so 
he called out: 

“‘Here ye are for where ye are going. All 
in there for here, come out.’—San Diego 
Union. 

“What did the small boy say when you 
told him he might be President some day?” 

“Not much,” answered Senator Sor- 
ghum. “He said of course he’d take his 
chances, but personally he wasn’t looking 
for trouble.’”—Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

“Tweeny’’ was endeavoring to explain 
an engraving she had seen: “It’s one of 
them pictures what’s all little scratches.” 

Cook: “Oh, yes; you mean itchings.”— 
Morning Post. 


Math Teacher: “Now we find that X 
is equal to zero.”’ 

Student: “Gee! All that work for 
nothing.””—American Boy. 

Fisherman: “‘T tell you it was that long. 
I never saw such a fish!” 

Friend: “I believe you.”—E xchange. 

Hitler believes that Germany didn’t lose 
the war. The worst of it is that he can 
prove it.—Dallas News. 

The real problem concerning your lei- 
sure is how to keep other people from using 
it.—Lindsay Post. 


American Unitarian Association | 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whick 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian Theologi 1¢ ql Schoo. O. 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 
rate | Founded 1844 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. trains for the liberal ministry | 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. | today. Association with the Ur 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
WharalsCnewaine versity of Chicago adds to tl 
Defends civi] and religious liberty at home School’s own curriculum a wii 
eerie variety of subjects. For info 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


Chicago 
Headquarters a 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. First Shoals Convention | 


Branch Offices of the Laymen’ S League | 


All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way | Saturday and Sunday, July 6 and 7, on Star Islau} 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. immediately preceding the Institute of Religi | 
Education, for consideration of chapter probles 
recruiting young men, utilizing talents of pa’ 
ioners for lay church work, etc. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. i 


The MISSES ALLE | 
SCHOOL 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel. 
opment of individual character. Friendly at-+ 
mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, dayl 


and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


— 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


President 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
| 


| 


Found in the Homes of Thinking Peoplhi 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducing 


The Register : 
LEASE enter my subscription a 
To New Friends Prartoasctory fed of 5 agua se | 


dollar. I enclose check or currence 


NOME 60.0. ocaicin os vidldin ey sinsgilane Oe age oe. Sa ere er | 

7 > 
Street oo... sais s ssis.e 4 ate seeepenles oe le ee i See ; 
CilYy ARS Oe ee Oe are oa tere SONATE Res ds State 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


